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his scheme for an international excavation of Hercu- 
laneum, to wit, that no one nation could supply the 
sum needed to carry on the work. When one finds 
that the amount needed annually is but $200,000, and 
thinks of the outlay on the Panama Canal and simi- 
lar national undertakings, he can but smile at the 
simplicity which would lead anyone to suppose per- 
sistently for five long years that this argument 
would be taken seriously. Further, the suggestion 
repeatedly made by Professor Waldstein that such 
an international excavation would make for inter- 
national good-fellowship seems emotional rather than 
specially logical or sound. 

The contents of the rest of the book are indi- 
cated well enough by the outline given above. We 
have here, on the whole, in spite of some crudities of 
style, a distinctly readable account, based on good 
authorities, of the destruction of Herculaneum in 
70 A. D., of the subsequent sufferings of the site, 
of the excavations and the finds made there. The 
account is in no sense exhaustive (the Preface de- 
clares that there was no design to make it exhaus- 
tive) but is sketchy and popular, drawing its value 
chiefly from the fact that it is the most available 
account of the excavations in English and, as said 
above, from the truly splendid illustrations. Ap- 
pendices II-IV, however, will have their uses even 
for the more serious student. In Appendix III, 
which gives the list of the principal objects which, 
in the judgment of the authors, can be identified as 
coming from Herculaneum, references are very 
wisely given to the pages of the Guida del Museo 
Nazionale di Napoli in which the objects are dis- 
cussed; the ordinary reader will naturally content 
himself with the ascription implied by the printing 
of the illustration in this book, but through these 
references, the more serious student will have the 
chance of keeping himself from going too far 
astray. 

On the whole, then, one wishes that there were 
in this book less dreaming and more of sober and 
prolonged research. One more point of detail may 
be noted here, to illustrate what I have in mind. 
On p. 7, in connection with the statement made 
about the preservative quality of the mud which 
overwhelmed Herculaneum, it is asserted that the 
bronzes found at Herculaneum "have the most deli- 
cate patina preserved with a freshness sometimes 
approaching the quality of their original production". 
With respect to this, Professor F. B. Tarbell, in a 
review of this book in The Classical Journal 4. 143, 
points out that some of the Herculaneum bronzes 
have undergone considerable repairs and that 
Winckelmann long ago suggested that they were fur- 
nished with a modern patina. 

Part II of the book (pp. 135-183), which deals 
with the proper conduct of the excavation of Her- 
culaneum, makes a very curious impression now 
on the reader, since it is written, most exuberantly, 



in the present tense exactly as if the excavations 
were in fact in process. Certain phrases in the nar- 
rative are a bit unfortunate, for they might be taken 
as criticizing contemporaneous methods of keeping 
records of finds and of preserving the objects found, 
criticisms to which few, if any, important excava- 
tions in progress within the last decade have been 

justly liable. C. K. 

The Trachiniae of Sophocles, with a Commentary 
Abridged from the Larger Edition of Sir Rich- 
ard C. Jebb. By Gilbert A. Davies. Cam- 
bridge University Press (1008). 
In his abridgment of Jebb's edition of the 
Trachiniae Mr. Gilbert Davies embodies almost in 
toto the introductory matter contained in the 
larger edition. He omits some of Jebb's details in 
his description of the foremost characters of the 
play and also the comparison between the Trachiniae 
and Seneca's Hercules Oetaeus. Jebb's discussion 
of the episodes of the Trachiniae as portrayed in 
art and his excursus on Sophoclean diction are like- 
wise not included in the abridgment. In his treat- 
ment of meter Mr. Davies adheres closely to Jebb, 
except that he does not print the words of the vari- 
ous choruses in his metrical scheme. 

In the preparation of his notes Mr. Davies has 
followed consistently the precept he has laid down 
for himself in his preface — to omit too little rather 
•than too much. He has, as a rule, condensed dis- 
cussions of variant readings, but in all other respects 
has been decidedly chary of omissions. It is a pity 
that in treating of the Heracles legend in lyric 
poetry in his introduction (p. xii) he did not see 
fit to mention the myth as it appears in Bacchy- 
lides 24. 165 ff. (this Ode was found after Jebb's 
edition was published in 1892). On the whole, 
however, Mr. Davies's little book should prove de- 
cidedly useful for college work. It is fuller than 
the Campbell-Abbott edition which up to this time 
has been much used by undergraduates. Because 
Mr. Davies has omitted the English translation 
which Jebb inserted in his edition he should deserve 
thanks from the teacher and because he has 
avoided the intricacies of textual criticism he must 
earn the gratitude of the student. 
New York City LUCILE KoHN. 



In The Classical Weekly, i. 22, Professor W. 
E. Waters reviewed briefly Michaelis's Die Archao- 
logischen Entdeckungen des Neunzehnten Jahr- 
hundertes. A translation of a second revised edi- 
tion of this book was brought out last year by 
John Murray in London and by Messrs. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., in New York, under the title A Century 
of Archaeological Discoveries (Pp. xxii + 366; 
$4.00 net). 

In the English edition all of the German book 
appears except the ten pages of Quellenangabe. For 
this omission one feels regret. It is interesting to 
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recall that the earlier and more expensive edition of 
the Mau-Kelsey Pompeii did not contain a bibliog- 
raphy, but that the authors and publishers rectified 
this error later. The later edition, far less costly 
than the earlier, is to the serious student still fur- 
ther desirable through the inclusion of a most help- 
ful bibliography. Let us hope that when the present 
book comes to a second edition the bibliography in- 
cluded in the German original will come into its 
own. 

The translation, by Bettina Kahnweiler, is satis- 
factory; one may note that it had passed under the 
eye of Professor Percy Gardner, who contributes 
also a most interesting preface. In this Mr. Gard- 
ner notes that, though Michaelis does full justice to 
the brilliant series of English discoveries in Greece, 
which began with Cockerell and ended with Newton, 
he hardly gives a fair share of notice to the more 
recent excavations conducted by the British and the 
American Schools at Athens, at Megalopolis, Melos 
and Corinth. Yet, after all, as Professor Gardner 
goes on to remark, reports of these British and 
American discoveries are readily available to Eng- 
lish-speaking students; Michaelis's book will help 
such readers to a fuller knowledge of French and 
German discoveries. The work is thus one of dis- 
tinct value, as giving in an easy and attractive way 
knowledge of most important matters. 

The German book contained no illustrations. To 
the English translation about thirty illustrations 
have been added, all important, and all well exe- 
cuted. C K. 



which shows much independent scholarship and is 
well adapted to the use of students. — From The Na- 
tion, January 21, 1909. 



The Classical Association of the Middle West and 
South held its fifth Annual Session at New Or- 
leans, on February 24-25. The most important event 
of the meeting was the report of the Eastman 
Commission (see The Classical Weekly, 2. 19, 39) 
appointed a year ago to formulate a credo for teach- 
ers of the Classics. Details are not at hand ; we un- 
derstand, however, that the report was favorably re- 
ceived, but that the matter was referred back to 
the committee for further elaboration. The Asso- 
ciation elected officers as follows : President, Pro- 
fessor F. C. Eastman, University of Iowa; Vice- 
President, Professor Grove E. Barber, University 
of Nebraska; Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. T. P. Bur- 
gess, of Bradley Institute, Peoria, Illinois. 



The Germans have a new, compact and scholarly 
Latin dictionary in the Lateinisches Worterbuch, 
prepared by Professor E. Kraetsch and Professor A. 
Mittag (Berlin: Neufeld & Henius). In a volume 
of one thousand pages the authors have endeavored 
to cover the ground completely, regarding the style 
of Caesar and Cicero as classical, and designating 
that of others as non-classical, old Latin, vulgar 
Latin, later Latin and modern Latin. A list of 
proper names covering 89 pages completes the book, 



According to a notice in The Nation of January 
29 Professor Antonino Salinas, Director of Mu- 
seums and Monuments at Palermo, has reported 
that all the Byzantine and Greek manuscripts and 
all the Aldine editions in the university library at 
Messina have been found unhurt. 

A French archaeological mission has made some 
interesting discoveries in Tangiers, Morocco. Dur- 
ing some building operations in the new quarter 
of that city a Roman necropolis has come to light. 
In one tomb were found well-preserved frescoes ; 
the subjects are varied — a bird of bright plumage 
encircled by wreaths, a Roman standing between 
two horses, a leopard, a peacock, etc. Though sev- 
eral of the tombs show that they have already been 
at least partly plundered, it is hoped that further 
discoveries will throw light on Roman civilization 
in Morocco. — From The Nation, January 28, 1909. 



Baedeker's Greece has reached its fourth edition. 
With its 16 maps, 30 plans, 2 diagrams and a pano- 
rama of Athens, it forms not only a convenient 
vade mecum for the tourist, but a highly serviceable 
account of the tangible remains of ancient Greek 
things and of the excavations on various sites. 



The Greek Reading Club of Orange County, New 
Jersey (see The Classical Weekly, 2. 71) will be- 
gin the Bacchae of Euripides on Monday, March 
22. The Club is having a very good average at- 
tendance this year. 



It is now about a decade since the graduates of 
all three types of secondary schools in Germany, 
each with a nine-years' course (namely, the classi- 
cal gymnasium, the semi-classical realgymnasium and 
the purely scientific oberrealschule), have been ad- 
mitted practically to all the departments of the uni- 
versities on equal terms. Statistics now show that 
the classical course still has an overwhelmingly strong 
hold. During the past summer term there were 
1,075 Protestant and 931 Catholic theological stu- 
dents in the ten universities of Prussia; all of them 
were graduates of the classical gymnasium. Of the 
5,441 in the law department, 4,569 were classical, 
642 semi-classical and 230 scientific. Of the 2,586 
in the medical department, 2,179 were classical, 320 
semi-classical and 87 scientific. Of the 8,612 in the 
philosophical faculties, 6,085 were classical, 1,439 
semi-classical and 1,088 scientific. In eight non- 
Prussian universities, the proportions were about the 
same. Thus out of a total of 31,622 students in 
eighteen out of the twenty-one German universities 
(the Bavarian universities of Munich, Erlangen and 
Wiirzburg not reporting), 24,876, or 78 + per cent., 
were classical ; 4417, or 14 + per cent., semi- 
classical, and 2,331, or 7.4 per cent, scientific. These 
statistics were compiled and published by Dr. Til- 
mann, of the Prussian Ministry of Education, in 
the Monatsschrift fur hohere Schulen. — From The 
Nation, February 18, 1909. 



